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ORATION 
Delivered on the Forty-Eighth Anniversary of 
the Orphan House, in Charleston, S. C., Oc- 

tober 18th, 1837. 

BY REV. THOMAS SMYTH. 
[Published by request of the Editor and Commissioners.] 

Halle is a large town of Prussian Saxony, 
situated on both sides of the river Saale. It 
contains twenty-four thousand inhabitants and 
many objects of attraction. Among these 
are its cathedral, the tower of which is higher 
than two hundred and sixty-eight feet, and 
its famous university,which is even yet attended 
by six hundred students,and has sent forth some 
ofthe most eminent German Scholars. 

But the celebrity of Halle dependsona dif. 
ferent cause. The traveller who enters this 
town, as he casts his eyes around, is attracted by 
alarge pile of buildings sufficient to fill both 
sides of a court eight hundred feet long. On 
inquiry he is informed that this is the orphan 
house, and that it was built by one who had him- 
self, by the early loss of his father, known what 
it was to be left anorphan ina friendless world. 

The Rev. Augustus Hermann Francke was a 
man remarkable for his piety and benevolence. 
When he came to live in Halle as a Professor 
in its university, it was customary for the poor 
to go round on certain days and receive from 
the inhabitants whatever assistance they might 
be disposed to render. Francke was struck, not 
only with their povertyand squalid wretchedness, 
but much more by their moral degradation.— 
Though himself poor, he determined out of his 
poverty, to make an effort to befriend them by 
taking charge of some children and having them 
educated. Being encouraged and assisted in this 
attempt he finally resolved, in dependence upon 
that charity which God might awaken in answer 
to his prayers, to attempt the erection of alarge 
building, where these orphan. children might be 
received, provided for, andinstructed. By ase- 
nes of the most wonderful and almost incredible 
interpositions of divine providence, he comple. 
ted that establishment which has perpetuated his 
fame, given celebrity to the town, and rendered 
incalculable benefit to the country and the world. 
His birth-day is still yearly celebrated at the 
institution, which commands the undiminished 
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In the year 1727, when Francke died, there 
were in all the schools connected with this es. 
tablishment two thousand and two hundred pu. 
pils. One hundred and thirty-four of these were 
orphans whe lived in the Orphan House, and 
who with one hundred and sixty other children 
and two hundred and fifty indigent students, 
daily ate at the public tables of the establishment 
without charge. 

Connected with the institution Francke had 
erected several departments in which children 
intended for any kind of business received an 
appropriate education. Inthe year one thous- 
and six hundred and ninety-eight, an Apotheca. 
ry’s shop was opened and simple and popular 
medicines manufactured, which brought in at 
one time an income of not less than thirty-six 
thousand rix dollars. Another department 
is the Book Store, the printing for which is done 
in the establishment, which has become one of 
the most extensive in Germany and a source of 
considerable revenue. The Orphan House pos- 
sesses also a Library of twenty thousand vol- 
umes—a Museum of natural science—and a 
chemical laboratory. _In this institution also is 
located the celebrated Canstein Bible establish. 
ment, whose object it is to send abroad through 
Europe the word of God by printing it so cheaply 
that all may purchase. From this society have 
been issued two millions of Bibles and one million 
of New Testaments. Since the commencement 
of the institution four thousand five hundred or- 
phansalone, of whom three fourths were boys, 
have been here educated. 

This vast establishment, which has for a long 
time entirely supported itself, although it still re- 
ceives benefactions, took its rise from three dol. 
lars and a half, which was given to Francke, 
and from the invincible faith, energy and perse- 
verance of this one man. ‘Better to have such 
an eulogy as is contained in the history of this 
Orphan House, than to be the conqueror of the 
world. Better to be embalmed as Francke, in 
the grateful recollections of thousands, than to 
sleep under the proudest monument that has 
ever covered the remains of earthly greatness.” 
Well may the benevolent traveller turn away 
from the curious monuments of St. Ulric, the 
Town House with its relic of the Imperial Con- 
stitution, the neighboring mines and manufacto- 
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hey were, those ministering spirits can alone 
say, who hovered over these habitations of ca- 
lamity, not as in the hour of Egypt’s doom, that 
they might destroy, but that they might bind up 
the broken heart, and pour the oil of consolation 
into the bleeding wound. 

It was about the year 1786, that the city coun- 
cil of Charleston requested: a gentleman to pre- 
sent before them a plan of the Orphan House in 
Georgia, erected through the exertions of the 
celebrated Whitefield. ‘The subject was not act- 
ed upon until three years after, when owing to 
the zeal and perseverance of Mr. John Robert- 
son, then a member of council, an ordinance was 
passed for the erection of a similar institution, 
under the care and protection of the city. This 
was on the 18th of Oct. 1790, forty seven years 
ago. And here let me say, for the encourage- 
ment of all, who are disposed] to engage in plans 
of usefulness, that the individual we have named 
was of comparatively humble standing in the 
community, and indebted for his success in this 
business, wholly to his spirit of persevering be- 
nevolence. Atemporary house was obtained for 
the accommodation of the children, and on the 
12th of Nov. 1792, was laid the foundation of the 
present Orphan House. 

Charleston has been often aroused to deep and 
universal excitement—when, invested by the ene- 
mies of her country, she awaited victory or des- 
truction—when the fierce hurricane swept over 
her in devastation—when the flames seemed 
commissioned to lay waste and utterly destroy 
—but never perhaps was she filled with such an 
universal spirit of sympathy, and so animated as 
itwere by one soul—as when she poured out her 
population in solemn and joyful procession, ac- 
companied with the stirring sounds of pealing 
music, to witness this event. Proud and glori- 
rious triumph of the spirit of Christianity—the 
spirit of charity—when a whole community were 
seen assembled in the presence of the God of 
the Bible, that they might publicly proclaim to 
the houseless orphan, ‘ Behold your home;” to 
the friendless, ‘* Behold in us your friends;” , to 
the fatherless, “* Behold in us your father.” 

In the year 1794, on this day, the 18th of Oc. 
tober, the same community were seen again as- 
sembled to receive into the bosom of yonder asy- 
lum, their collected orphans, and year by year 
have they come together on this memorable day, 
that they might sing the praises of charity, 
rejoice over their adopted family, and give 
thanks to the author of all mercy and the giver 
of every good and perfect gift. 

We have said that in the erection of this Insti- 
tution, and in the circumstances connected with 





t, there was a noble tribute to the power of 
| Christianity, and the goodness of its all merciful 
author. Before proceeding to the further con- 
sideration of this institution, let us dweil a little 
upon this point. For it isa first principle of duty, 
to render unto God the things that are God’s 
and essential to acceptance with him, that in all 
our ways we should acknowledge him, giving un. 
to him the glory that is his due. 

M. Constant has beautifully said that Christi- 
anity is the epoch of pity. Heathen philosophers 
coysidered children as beneath their notice or at- 
tention—the God of the Bible alone is not 
ashamed to be called their Father, and in the 
person of his Son, to take them up in his arms and 
bless them. Compassionate regard to the poor 
or destitute or helpless, formed no part of the 
teachings of the Pagan philosophy. You might 
have traversed, as has been said, the Roman 
empire in the zenith of its power from the Eu. 
phrates to the Atlantic, without meeting with a 
single charitable asylum, for the widow, the or- 
phan, or the disedsed. Monuments of pride, of 
ambition, of vindictive wrath, were to be found 
in abundance, but not one legible record of pity 
for the poor.* Not only so, children were abus- 
ed and made subservient to every foolish and hurt. 
ful superstition. ‘It is a common practice,” says 
Justin in his apology, to the Roman Emperor, “to 
expose infants in your empire; and there are per- 
sons who afterwards bring up these infants for 
the business of prostitution. Throughout ail the 
nations subject to you, we meet with none but 
children destined for the most execrable purpo- 
ses, who are kept like herds of beasts, and upon 
whom you levy a tribute.” This was in perfect 
accordance with their treatment throughout the 
heathen world, in past and present times. The 
custom of exposing infants, or sacrificing them, 
especially orphans, prevailed among the Egypt- 
ians, Latins, Greeks, Romans, and other ancient 
nations. The Caribees were accustomed to salt 
and eat their children.t In New Spain, children 
were put to death on the first appearance of 
green corn, when it was a foot high, and when it 
had grown two feet.t The Aboriginal inhabt. 
tants of Virginia sacrificed children to the devil, 
In Mexico, five or six thousand children were an- 
nually sacrificed to the numerous Idols, while as 
many as ten thousand are supposed to be now 
annually exposed to death in the capital of China. 
The Japanese are instructed by their religion 





*See Homer’s touching description of the pitiable 
condition to which by the death of Hector, his son 
Astyanax was brought. [1]. 22.1. 620. &e. 


+ See Ryanon Eff. of Relig, p. 273. 
t Ryan, p. 273. 
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that the sick and needy, including orphans, are 
odious, and devoted to the gods, and they are 
accordingly sacrificed or left to perish. Before 
the time of Mahomet, the Arabs refused to widows 
and orphans any share in the property of their 
deceased husbands and fathers. The alteration 
which he made in this law he derived from his 
acquaintance with the gospel. 

The condition of the poor and needy was in- 
comparably bettered by the Jewish dispensation. 
It is declared that among the Jews according to 
their laws, orphans should be considered by 
them as their brethren; that each family should 
adopt one; and that the child thus adopted, 
should eat at the table, share in the substance, 
and be treated as a member of the family. God 
was known in Israel, as a father of the fatherless, 
and a judge of the widow.* These regulations 
and this spirit of kindness were however practi- 
cally too much disregarded. The ignorant, the 
unfortunate, and the wretched, were by the 
Pharisaic dogmas considered as accursed, as 
under the frown of heaven, and as undeserv- 
ing of pity. Schetgenius has quoted this ex 
pression from one of their books—plebeius non 
est pius, the poor man is not a pious man. 

It is true there may be found in Heathen philo- 
sophy and more abundantly in Jewish writers, 
many rich and glowing sentiments of charity. 
But these sentiments perished in their birth; they 
were uttered not to be acted upon but admired. 
Stoicism or hardened selfishness was the medi- 
um through which misery was contemplated, 
and through which it appeared stript of all its 
gloominess, as a mere necessity of nature, which 
like the storm or the hurricane beat upon hearts 
insensible to its fury or self sustained. 

The lamp that has led us to this true and noble 
charity was lighted at the altar of Christianity, 
and there is not existent and probably never has 
been, an asylum for the fatherless and friendless 
orphan beyond the influence of this divine faith. 
Houses have been erected as in India for feeding 
sacred vermin—as in Egypt for the protection and 
worship of cats and cattle—and temples erected 
jn abundance where children might be immola- 
ted and youth consecrated to prostitution and 
vice—but under the whole reign of Paganism, as 
its own genuine offspring, there has not sprung 
up one refuge for the . 


Poor orphan in the wide world scattered, 
As budding branch wrenched from the native tree, 
And thrown forth till it be withered.t 


Christianity is the religion of charity. It 
adopts as peculiarly its own, the poor and misera. 


* See Deut. and Ps. 
t Spencer. 








ble and wretched, and blind and naked. It feeds 
the hungry, clothes the naked, protects the 
stranger, delivers the captive, and receives the 
orphan under its divine paternity. The birth of 
Christ is one of those appropriate representations 
which are hung up in the entrance of those insti. 
tutions where “children dwell who know no pa. 
rent’s care.” Did He not take them in his arms 
and bless them, saying, of such is the kingdom of 
heaven? Is it not the will of our heavenly father 
that not one of these little ones should perish? 
He that receiveth one of these little ones, is he 
not regarded as receiving Christ, and his charity 
as given to Christ? It is no longer necessary to 
ask in despair, ‘‘What country hath the poor to 
claim?” Christianity shall answer, ‘‘ God‘s found. 
lings then are ye.” It is the voice of Christiani. 
anity which is heard addressing us as she points 
to these young and ‘tender orphans—*‘‘ Honor 
these children. Welcome them to your embrace, 
rejoicing that as the appointed guardians of hea- 
ven, they are entrusted in this commencement of 
an endless being to your nurture and admonition. 
Honor these children.” I will not, says the Sa. 
viour, leave you orphans. How expressive! I 
will not leave you in that condition in which or- 
phans find themselves in these eastern countries, 
where they are regarded as slaves and obliged to 
serve their protectors.} The Athenians indeed 
adopted for the public the children of those who 
died fighting for their country, educated them un. 
til twenty-one, and then giving them a suit of ar- 
mour enlisted them in their armies;—but Christi- 
anity, in the munificence of her charity, throws 
her protecting arm around them all and claims 
for them all the kind protection of the good, and 
extends for the acceptance of them all adoption 
into the family of heaven. 

What was the first origin of distinct institutions 
for the orphan we cannot trace. They are re- 
ferred to inthe praise of Constantine who was 
very liberal towards them, and who enacted edicts 
commanding the public to maintain those chil- 
dren unable to provide for themselves.§ Orphans 
were early regarded in the canons and laws of 
the church and of Christian countries. Such 
houses were common in the West, A. D. 800. 
Canute is celebrated for his attention to orphans 
and many Queens and Princes thought them. 
selves distinguished by the foundation of a found- 
ling hospital. When Spencer brings his woun- 
ded knight to the house of holiness, we are told 
that of those who came to wait upon the needy 
applicants, 





¢ Calmet Dict. Tom. 4. p. 336. Lond. Edit. 
§ Suiceri Thes. Tom. 2. ‘ 
Also Blackstone's Com’t. vol, 1 p. 95 Chitty’s Ed. 
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The seventh, now after death and burial done, 
Had charge the tender orphans of the dead. 


There are very probably three thousand towns 
out of many thousand in Christendom, in which 
there are orphan asylums. These will contain 
on an average one hundred children, thus making 
the number of orphan children at preseut under 
the care and. protection of Christians, three hun- 
dred thousand. Far greater would be the result 
were we to compute the number of hospitals and 
their inmates, colleges and their students, peni- 
tentiaries and their refugees, and which are-all 
the productions of this tree of righteousness 
which bears twelve manner of fruits, md whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. Blessed 
are our eyes which witness her heavenly benefi- 
cence! Blessed are our ears which hear her 
joyful sounds! Blessed are our hearts which are 
made the fountains of her life giving influence!* 

Having thus traced this charity to its source,and 
presented our thanksgiving unto its beneficent 
author, let us turn our attention to the charity it. 
self. It would appear unaccountably strange 
that an Institution so simple in itself, in its object 
so constantly obtruded upon public notice, so ac- 
cordant to the beneficent feelings of the heart, 
and at the same time so fraught with manifold 
advantages to the community in which it exists, 
should not have suggested itself in every age and 
country. Nor can any other solution of this 
singular fact be given than that contained in the 
word of God, the all absorbing selfishness of the 

_human heart, when not renewed by the spirit of 
divine love. We are thus also practically taught 
that the religion of the Bible is promotive of hu- 
man happiness, not more when it forbids indul. 
gencein what is evil, than when it enjoins the 
zealous and self-denying pursuit of what js good. 

Were this Institution not based on the deep 
foundations of charity, it would commend itself 
to our sense of justice. Orphans by being de- 
prived of their natural parents become the chil- 
dren of the community. What more becoming 
than that it should act a parent’s part? If he who 
provideth not for his own family 1s worse than an 
infidel; if on the contrary, he who watches over 
the interests of his offspring presents a spectacle 
80 lovely as to afford a representation of the be- 
nignity of heaven; how much more imperative 
is the obligation and how much more beautiful 
isthe spectacle, of a community covering with 
her protecting wings the tender brood of erphans! 


The laws require that in their minority, heirs { 





* See a touching illustration of this in an account 
of the Missionary Orphan Asylum in India, and the 
orphan girls found in the streets starving. 

Missionary Register, June 1836, p. 283. There is 
another in Caleutta. 
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should be protected by others. There is an equal 
necessity that the youth of those who are left 
heirs to the poverty and wretchedness of life 
should be shielded from present danger, and pre- 
pared for future action. But as in this case there 
is no remuneration, law has left them unprovided 
for, and charity must take them up. 

Were the claims of the orphan not thus de- 
monstrably a debt of love, and founded on a 
sense of justice, the necessity of such a provision 
for these destitute children, would urge it upon 
us. They are cast upon the community, and 
cannot be removed except by a practice as inhu- 
man as it is sinful. Their support must be drawn 
from the bosom of society in some way. They 
constitute a necessary, irremovable tax. And 
the question simply is, in what form shall this 
tax be paid? voluntarily, as a gift, by which 
the recipients may be laid under the obligations 
of gratitude—remedially, as a preventive of fu- 
ture ignorance, vice and crime—or involuntarily 
when it becomes necessary for punishment and 
self preservation? We must pay this tax through 
the Orphan House, and the labours of early dis- 
cipline and instruction, or through the Poor 
House, the Penitentiary, and the Hospital. If 
then by an equal expenditure, or less, we can 
secure good citizens, instead of such as will be 
injurious and burdensome, self-interest, nay 
selfishness itself, will plead for its adoption. 

But itis not on these grounds we would rest. 
the claims, or establish the merits of this institu- 
tion. It is just and necessary that it should exist, 
it ismuch more noble, patriotic, benevolent and 
Christian. T’o have a proper estimate of the great- 
ness of this charity, consider the extent of that mi- 
sery which it relieves, the absolute destitution, the 
abandoned hopelessness of those who are its ob- 
jects, cast from the wrecked vessel of their child- 
hood’s home, and left struggling in their helpless 
ness, amid the waves oflife’s ocean ‘‘into tem- 
pest wrought.” Consider too, the extensive be- 
nefits which it confers. It finds these children 
orphans, it provides them with guardians; they are 
without covering, it decently clothes them; they 
are destitute of food, it daily nourishes them; they 
are liable to all the pains and sicknesses of our 
mortal state, here is a physician, there is balm in 
this Gilead;t ignorant, they are here enlightened 
in that knowledge which will fit them for entering 
successfully upon the competition of life; destin- 
ed to immortality, they are here instructed 


“To think that early, they must think at last.” 





+ And here let me pay a just tribute to the care and 
attention of the attending Physician, in view of the 
remarkable health enjoyed by the children during 
the past year. 
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Their physical, moral, and intellectual well-being 
is thus advanced. They grow in stature, they 
increase in knowledge, and they should grow in 
favor with their God. Norare these advantages 
limited to the period of their domestication in the 
institution; it is extended to them when they 
make their perilous entrance upon the world be- 
yond. They are followed by the eye of guardian- 
ship and kind attention into the rough paths of 
life, that their asperities may be smoothed as far 
as is possible in this valley of the shadow of 
death. Nor isthis all. As the gifts of God are 
imparted without any respect to rank or person, 
the steel is applied tothe flint, that if there are 
any latent sparks of genius they may be elicited, 
and the character and value of the stone deter- 
mined. When nature thus discovers under the 
rough and unpromising appearance of outward po- 
verty, some hidden gem or pear! of great price, 
it is not abandoned, but is at once put into the 
hands of the artist, that it may be wrought into 
beauty and give forth its splendour. And have 
not some of the proudest ornaments of society, 
stars of the first magnitude in the constellation of 
earthly glory, risen upon the view, from the dark 
night of poverty and wretchedness? 

Consider again as characteristic of the great- 
ness of this charity, the permanence of its results. 
In thus blessing children it blesses men, for 

childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day. 

In thus elevating their character, it is exalting 
the reputation of the coming age, for here it is 
emerging into life through their life. If these 
are suffered to pass through childhood unimprov- 
ed, they will arrive at manhood in the full matu- 
rity of guilt and hardy villainy. And not only 
so, before you are the future parents of a remote 
posterity, extending from them in ever widening 
branches. What do I say? Before you are the 
future legislators of their country, who will per- 
petuate her liberties or betray them. In this 
country, in the munificence of a liberality only 
equalled by its liberty, you have extended to all 
her citizens, the equal privilege of controlling 
her high destinies. This universal boon will be 
wise,—it will not be certainly and necessarily 
destructive of ail liberty—only by rendering all 
worthy of the privilege and capable of the duty. 
The monstrous chasm which in other nations 
separates the higher from the lower classes has 
been here filled up, and all may walk abroad in the 
conscious dignity of being equal among equals in 
point of civil privilege. But forget not, oh my 
country~let it be engraven upon thy councils as 
if written by the finger of heaven—that the hum- 
bler classes, and not the highest, constitute the 


broad basis of the pyramid of society, and that se. » 


curity exists only so long as it is preserved in 
soundness, that is virtuous and wise.—Even here 
—in these orphan children, there are entrusted 
to you, to mould and fashion as you will, a Spartan 
band, which if imbued with the spirit of piety and 
its kindred spirit, true liberty, may yet throw 
themselvesinto some future Thermopyle, and pre. 
serve the liberties of theircountry. ‘ These are 
your ramparts.” 

Oh my adopted country! while fear and doubt 
harass and perplex me, as I look out upon the 
clouds and thick darkness which settle over thee, 
may I off€r for thee this prayer—May thy youth 
be numerous as the drops of the morning dew 
and filled like them with the pure light of heaven. 
May they refresh and strengthen that liberty 
which has been sown in blood, and watered in 
tears, and reflect thy glory in increasing lustre to 
every nation and to every age. 

How serviceable to the public is this charity! 
It binds together the rich and the poor. Here 
they meet each other and embrace, acknowledg- 
ing their common aumanity and equal citizenship. 
By this giving and receiving, this protecting and 
being protected, they are cemented by an insepa- 
rable union of peace and good will. Tus have 
we seen the earth send up its vapours to the hea- 
vens, gathering around them in all the glory and 
splendour of an evening sky—and those heavens 
again returning them to the earth in show- 
ers and dew whichmake glad and fructify the face 
of nature. 

While we thus contemplate the future bles. 
sings of this charity, let us not forget its present 
and immediate govod.—It is before you.— 
Look upon these children. While many per- 
chance this day are shedding orphans’ tears, they 
are filled with all the sportive joy of life’s young 
dawn—Look upon these children. Are they 
not yours? Without parents you have taught 
them to feel the throbbings of filial love and filial 
piety. Snatched from the lion jaw of stern ne- 
cessity, they have received beauty for ashes, the 
oii of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. By thoroughly, vir- 
tuously and religiously educating these children, 
you will bestow upon them a guide and a com. 
forter through life—you will prepare them to 
guide and comfort others; you will fit them for a 
better performance of whatever duty they may 
be called to discharge; you will send them forth 
into society to exert a happy influence on all 
around them. 

Is not this eharity twice blessed? 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes, 


It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath. 
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It rises as a fragrant incense, breathing joy into 
the hearts of those above. 

This blessing, this joy, members of Council 
Commissioners and Benefactors of the Charles- 
ton Orphan House, have been yours. Thirteen 
hundred and fifty-five children, without father, 
without mother, without home, have been re. 
ceived and provided for by your bountiful exer- 
tions. One hundred and fifteen children are 
here to-day like wild flowers gathered from the de- 
sert and transplanted into garden soil, to fill your 
souls with admiration and delight. Altogether, 
fourteen handred and seventy captives redeemed 
from the hard bondage of misfortune, and restor. 
ed to their home, their country, and to happiness. 
Liberality worthy this city of the south, and 
brightest gem in Carolina’s crown of glory! 

In addition to the ordinary means for the tem- 
poral and spiritual comfort of these your children 
an infant and sabbath school have been establish- 
ed, where they might receive still further instruc- 
tion—a Commissioners’ fund has been formed 
which is expended in assisting those who have 
left the institution, and whose good conduct 
gives them claim to such relief; the City Council 
with that public spirited liberality, which is the 
true public economy, have made provision for the 
preparatory education of a limited number of 
boys who may be selected by the Commissioners 
as worthy of acollege course—two boys are sup- 
ported by the Legislature of the State at its own 
Institution—while another is pursuing his pre- 
paratory studies for professional life by the 
munificent provision of an individual who was 
actuated tothis,'deed of charity by that spirit 
which was imparted to him while a member of 
this same institution. There is also a funded 
bequest, thejinterest of which is for the education 
ofa boy of suitable talents and disposition for the 
ministry of the Gospel,in any Christian communi- 
ty he may prefer. 

Nor have you, respected friends, laboured in 
vain, and spent your strength for nought. While 
there have been instances of melancholy disap- 
pointment, to call forth your sorrowing regrets, 
and these,as in all similar cases, have stood forth 
in prominence by the very publicity of their 
scandal, have not the great proportion of your 
beneficiaries spent useful and industrious lives 
amid the quiet and unobtrusive virtues of domes- 
tic life? Are not three of them filling high and 
important stations in the navy of their country, 
and may you not with parental honor claim your 
sons among the honored and useful members of 
the Pulpit aud the Bar ? 

We rejoice when some vessel which has been 
buffetted by the rough tempest and of whose safe- 








ty we were solicitous, having ridden out the 
storm, is seen entering the harbour with her 
colors streaming in the wind—and shall we no; 
much more rejoice when we behold these good. 
ly spirits saved from that storm in which they 
must needs have wrecked, and safely harbored in 
this port of peace ? 

We all laud, and justly, the man who by his 
skill or efforts contributes to the comfort and 
the pleasure of society—and what praises are due 
to those who deliver it from the sources of mor- 
al pestilence aud death, and by the same means 
replenish it with worthy and virtuous citizens ? 

The man who by his wealth has founded some 
institution or erected some noble building to 
adorn his city and country deserves, as he re- 
ceives, the gratitude of posterity, but how much 
more available to the beauty and exaltation of so- 
ciety is that expenditure, which fills it with noble 
spirits, elevated natures, and souls garnished 
with all the lineaments of virtue? Such reward, 
friends and benefactors of this Asylum, such re- 


ward is yours. 
“Think not the good, 
The gentle deeds of mercy you have done, 
Shall die forgotten all ; the poor, the wretched, 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own the bounty of your hands, 
Shall cry to heaven, and pull a blessing on you.” 


In the bright visions of the future glories of 
this my adopted country, I see the alumni of this 
institution enrolled among her brightestsons and 
her most useful and devoted daughters—filling 
with noble and high minded citizens, the marts 
of commerce, the plantations of agriculture, the 
ranks of war, and the seats of legislative wis- 
dom. Is this alla vision of the fancy? Oris it 
everto berealized? This depends on the con. 
tinued and increased efforts for the preservation 
and improvement of their Asylum, of you, Hon- 
orable members of Council, of you, especially, 
respected Commissioners, on you, still more 
immediately, though not more truly, officers and 
instructors, and above all, upon you, the children 
for whom all these efforts are put forth. 

I have had other and fitter opportunities for 
pressing upon you, my dear children, your duty 
to your Saviour and yourGod. Let me take this 
occasion with all the interest which its publicity 
affords to infix within your minds this one en- 
couraging truth, that to you the successful pur- 
suit of the advantages of social life, is as open, 
as free, and as hopeful, as perhaps to any other 
class of youth. The prospect of entering upon 
the possession of wealth, without personal exer- 
tion, too generally enervates the character and 
deprives it forever of that power of self govern- 
ment, and that spirit of confidence which will 
undertake and accomplish whatever is attaina. 
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ble. It is in the school of adversity, it is under 
the teaching of stern necessity, it is when there 
is no other prompter to geniusthan its own in- 
nate aspirations, that these inestimable qualities, 
which the wealth of Cresus could not purchase, 
are secured. It is good,my dear children, to 
bear the yoke in your youth. So says scrip- 
ture. Sospeaks experience. There is, believe 
me, no hopelessness around your future. You 
need not look forward as to darkness and des- 
pair. On the contrary, there is every thing 
to breed within you high purposes of future em. 
inence. If, children, you will only now, in the 
days of your youth, seek God, hear the voiee of 
instruction, improve all the advantages you en- 
joy, and cherish a spirit of strict rectitude, what 
is there you may not in future life attain? Hon. 
est, upright, industrious, humble, unassuming 
and Christian in your deportment, who will not 
rejoice to take you by the hand and help you up 
the steep ascent to competence, to wealth, to 
honour, and to glory ? 

Do you wish to become respectable in the me- 
chanic arts of life? Almost all who are or have 
been so, have pressed their way through the ex- 
tremest difficulties, have begun on nothing and 
lived on litle, until they have secured to them- 
selves competence and ease.*Or do you pant af. 
ter the fame of those who have fought their coun. 
try’s battles, and braved for her danger and 
death ? e might point you in addition to oth- 
ers to be mentioned, to Henry Knox and Philip 
Schuyleryboth eminent among our revolutionary 
patriots. Doyou cherish the holy purpose of 
being consecrated to the ministry of heaven ? 
Have not some ofits brightest and most burning 
lights, trimmed their lamps in youthful obscuri- 
ty, received their education at the hand of char- 
ity, or soared aloft on their own unaided wing 
to the greatest height of usefulness and labour? 
I might instancein Jeremy Taylor, the Milton 
of the Englsh Chuich and in Morrison and Carey, 
the modern apostles of China and of India.*— 
Do you aspire to eminence in the noble science 
of law? Sir Edward Coke, the author of “the 
Institutes of the laws of England,” and one of 
the most eminent of her lawyers, was still young 
when he was left to be his own master. And 
Blackstone, author of the Commentaries on the 
laws of England, and the founder of their science, 
was early in life deprived of both his parents. 
This loss, says his biographer, “proved in its 
consequences, the reverse of misfortune to our 
author: to that circumstance probably he was 
indebted for his future advancement, and that 


high literary character and reputation in his 
profession which he has left behind him; to 
that circumstance the public, too, is probably in- 
debted for the benefit it hes received and will re- 
ceive aslongas the law of England remains, 
from the labors of his pen.”* Do you desire to 
enrol your name upon the list of philosophers 
and other scientific and literary worthies, who 
shine so resplendently in the intellectual heavens? 
The father of Adam Smith died some months 
before his birth, while his own constitution dur- 
ing infancy was weak and sickly. Our own 
Washington Irving was left fatherless to pursue 


And above all, Sir Isaac Newton, the prince of 
philosophers, was in his infancy without a fa. 
ther, was so weakly as to have his life despaired 
of, and was sent at an early age to a distant 
school. The celebrated German Metaphysical 
Philosopher Kant, was the son ofa harness mak. 
er, and early lost both his parents. 

Do you emulate the glory of a patriot and states. 
man? The father of George’ Canning died 
the year after his birth, and left his family af- 
ter having been long oppressed by the hard hand 
of vexatious need, unprovided and wholly desti- 
tute.t Henry Clay was in like manner early de. 
prived of his father, and owes all his education to 
acommon school. William Wirt, the late At. 
torney General, lost both his parents young. 
The father of John Hancock deceased during 
his infancy, and he was cast on the kindness of 
arelative. Alexander Hamilton, whose life is 
so interwoven with the history of the American 
Revolution, and with the formation and adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, was de- 
prived of his mother when a child, while his fa- 
ther lived in pecuniary dependence. Andrew 
Jackson’s father died immediately after his birth, 
and his mother while he was yet young. And 
Washington, the father of his country, was also 
made to feel in his early youth the want of a fa- 
ther’s care. 

If then, children, any of you failto arrive 
at competence, honor,or eminence in future life, 
it will be, not because you are orphans, but be- 
cause you have failed to embrace fully the privil- 
eges you now enjoy, or to cultivate the habits 
and virtues to which you are now so constantly 
urged. ; 

And now, children, under the encouraging in- 
fluence of this truth, you will retire from this 
scene to the festivities of this hallowed day. 
Yield your hearts to the pleasures of the occa- 
sion, and with your joyous acclamations let your 





*Chrysostom, the most celebrated of the Fathers, 
was deprived of his father in infancy. 


*Blackstone, Vol. I. p. 5. 





tSee Speeches of George Canning, Vol. I, p. 7. 


his own fame and fortune when very young. ° 
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bosoms swell with gratitude to Him who has pro. 
vided for youa home and a parent’s kindness in 
the hearts of Christians; and when you retire this 
evening to your couch, pray to your father in 
heaven that he may make you partakers of his 
heavenly spirit, adopt you into his heaveniy fam- 
ily, and evermore bless and befriend you. 

And now, fellow citizens, need I say more to 

encourage and stimulate you to continued and 
increased liberality towards this most useful and 
laudable institution? ‘The first step towards re- 
action and failure in any design is the supposition 
that we have already attained. When this takes 
possession of the mind, it relaxes its energy and 
checks its further efforts. Think not then, you 
have completed your institution, but forgetting 
what has been already accomplished, press for- 
ward towards the mark of ultimate and entire 
perfection. 
4, What has been done towards the establisn- 
ment ofa library worthy the Institution? Has 
ita philosophic and other suitable apparatus? 
Are its schools well supplied with all that is ne- 
cessary to advance their objects ?Is it possible or 
desirable to provide for the specific education of 
the children in the different branches of art 
and business? Could their labors in the acqui- 
sition of such aneducation be made available 
to their own support and the enlargement of the 
plans of the Institution? This question I can 
suggest with more confidence ds I find it was 
urged upon your attention by our late Hon. May- 
or.* Could any further means be employed for 
awakening and fostering talent? Could instruc. 
tion be imparted to the ghildren in that, oftentimes 
most useful, and at all times most delightful and 
elevating, art of music? In an institution in 
Germany,out of two hundred orphans,all except 
two had acquired this knowledge. Would not 
acommittee of correspondence with other similar 
institutions in this and other countries, and by 
which their comparative advantages might be 
known, probably lead to many valuable sug- 
gestions? Were the fund of the commissioners 
sufficiently increased might it not be found of in- 
calculable importance in assisting, in their en- 
trance upon the business or duties of life, those 
who have left the institution, but who are stil! 
friendless and pennyless ? 

What immeasurable good might in this way 
beaccomplished! How great isthe opportum. 
ty still afforded of improving and advancing the 
interests of this Asylum! How boundless the 
sphere for talent and benevolence ! 

And shall these not be forthcoming? Having 
done so well, will you not still more abound in 


“*Report to the City Council by Hon. R. Y. Hayne. 








this labour of love? When the Empress Cath- 
arine founded the hospital for foundlings at Mos- 
cow, a person unknown sent a box containing 
fifty thousand rubles, accompanied with these 
words: “He who takes the liberty to offer this 
will have completely obtained his desire, if, by 
means of this gift, Russia shall at some future day, 
have one more reasonable subject, one happy 
man, one virtuous citizen.” Let your liberality 
this day, let your future beneficence while you 
live and when you come to die, attest to heaven 
and earth your just sense of the value and im. 
portance of this noble and productive charity. 

And what a field, my Christian friends, is 
opened to yeur labors in the Sabbath School con- 
nected with the Institution? Isit true? Can 
it be, that from so many churches, there are not 
enough of interested, zealous, devoted followers 
of the Son of God, to hear the cry of the orphan, 
whose spiritual destitutions are as great as their 
physical and intellectual necessities, and to im- 
part to them that knowledge in which standeth 
eternal life ? 

Methinks it is enough, after what you have 
heard, to suggest these things to your minds, in 
order to enkindle there a readiness to do all, and 
more than all thatis desired. The sight of these 
‘spoor orphans, whosé minds were left as uncloth- 
ed and naked altogether as their bodies, and who 
were exposed to all the temptations of ignorance, 
want, and idleness,” of whom you are the com. 
mon guardians, will appeal to yeur sympathies 
and call forth your charity, more powerfully than 
any pleas of miue. 

Were there, however, one individual present 
whose heart was untouched by their misery, or 
unaffected by their tale of silent suffering, to 
such an one would Isay : Hadst thou a mother? 
Hast thou ever felt the kind warmth of a moth- 
er’s bosom ?—the sweetness of a mother’s kis. 
ses ?—the tenderness of a mother’s embrace ? 
and the unchanging devotedness of a mother’s 
love? In sickness did she comfort you? In 
health did she delight in you ?—weerping with 
you when you wept and rejoicing with you when 
you rejoiced ? Did she live in your life, prosper 
in your prosperity, and feel every joy doubled by 
participation with yourself? Has she become to 
you, as it were, an abiding presence ?—a minis. 
tering angel ?—a heaven of the sweetest and pur- 
est recollections ?—a pole-star to guide your 
weary way through life’s toilsome journey ? And 
is the sanctuary above made more dear because it 

is the dwelling-place of that now sainted moth. 
er ?—These children never knew (or knowing 
ceased to know) what it is thus to enjoy and 
bless their mother. Like the orphan in the 
Greek tragedy, they may say— 
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for the time when in a mother’s arms, 
Tin her fondness should have known some joy 
Of life — from that sweet care was I estranged, 
A mother’s nurture.* 


Hadst thou a father ?-.whose name and image 
you saw enstamped upon yourself, who looked 
upon you with pride, who felt in yours his own 
existence prolonged and his own character per- 
peiuated, who gloried in struggling with the hard 
adversities of life that he might clothe and feed 
and nourish you, who called you his own son, his 
hope and promise, who inculcated the spirit of 
manliness and truth and godliness, and brought 
you up to usefulness and honor? And did you 
love that father? Did you reverence him in 
your infant days even as God? Did you obey him 
as an unerring guide? And do you now loek back 
upon him with high and holy thankfulness to God 
who gave you such a father? These children 
can never know a father’s care. 


No more they smile upon their Sire ! no friend 
To help them now ! no father to defend. 

The day that to the grave the father sends 
Robs the sad orphan of his father’s friends.* 


They are left alone to pilot their boisterous 
way over the stormy sea of life, under an angry 
sky in anight of darkness, with blackening temp. 
est all ahead. 

Like your blessed Saviour, rebuke that selfish. 
ness which would forbid these children to come 
even to your heart and awake your kindliest in- 
terest. Take them up in your arms and bless 
them. Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus. And if there be any consola. 
tion in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fel- 
lowship of the spirit, if any bowels and mercies, 
fulfil ye this work of heavenly charity to which 
by the providence of God you are so sweetly 
summoned. 





ORPHAN’S HYMN. 
BY MRS. C. GILMAN. 
Ox! Thou, who hear’st our orphan sighs, 


When lowly at thy throne we bend, 
Let this our happier hymn arise, 
And to thy mercy seat ascend. 


Our infant hours began in gloom, 
No ray of worldly joy was near; 
Cold want destroyed our early bloom, 
Pale sorrow called our early tear. 


But, Charity, thy genial light 

Burst thro’ the shade and cheer’d our way, 
And kindlier still, revealed to sight 

The glories of the Gospel day. 


Great God, for those whose fostering love 
Has gently nurtured our young powers, 
* The Ion of Euripides, line 1427--1430. See Vol. 1 


Transl. by Potter. 
tHomer Iliad, B. 22 








We pray, that blessings from above 
May lightly wing their earthly hours. 


And when the solemn day draws near, 
That calls our rescued souls to thee, 
Together may we all appear, 
And mingle in eternity. 


ADDRESS, 
BY THOMAS NEIL, 
An Orphan Boy. 
COMPOSED BY DR. JOHN B. IRVING. 
“Pure Religion, and undefiled before God and the 


Father is this: To visit the Fatherless in their af 
fliction.” 





The melody of the tuneful choir, the prayer of 
the ordained Minister of God, have already as. 
cended to the throne of Grace ! 

Shall Lessay, poor little orphan as I am, to 
add the feeble tribute of my appeal to Him, ‘‘from 
whom alone proceeds every good and perfect 
gift,” to incline your hearts yet more, my Chris. 
tian friends, towards the righteous Charity,asso. 
ciated with this most interesting occasion ? 

The Orphan’s story is soon told. Affiic. 
tion meets him in the cradle! Sorrow marks 
him for her own! and the history of one of these 
little creatures of your compassion, is the histo. 
ry of ws all. 

I know not whether I can relate my own af. 
flictions, but a dark dream has sometimes swept 
across my brain; a wild—a dismal dream that 
will not break! 

I was an infant almost, when my Father died ; 
but I remember, ere his eyes took an unearthly 
lustre and did fade, he folded me in his arms, 
and pressing his pallid lips upon my cheek, told 
me he had nothing to bequeath his poor Boy, but 
a father’s blessing, and a father’s kiss! These 
were his last, his only legacy ! 

My Mother, borne down by sorrow, misery 
and want, like Hagar with her child, going forth 
into the wilderness, took me into the wilderness 
of the world. Butalas! she led me not long. 
In a short time, she laid, also, in the stillness of 
everlasting repose! Her hands were stretched in 
motionless and marble coldness by her side. 
Yet her face was so serene, life’s soft warmth 
still seemed to linger on her lips! I kissed her? 
"Twas the first time she returned not my 
caress! I spoke'to her, she replied not—yet she 
was so like my mother still, I could not think that 
she was dead, until they bore her away, and I 
stood by the side of herclosing grave! I thought 
my little heart would break as I turned from that 
terrible spot! The earth to me was like one vast 
and dismal cemetery! It had closed over all that 
had fondly loved me, and I was houseless, un- 
friended, and alone—like the young twig, that had 
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scattered its last leafto the merciless wind, left 
to endure the wintry storm without the shelter 
of the Parent Stem! 

To the biackest night, however, the brightest 
morn may succeed! As the sun may carry pes- 
tilence in his beams, the night may scatter heal- 
ing from its sable wings ! 

Seldom does misfortune visit the world, ab- 
stracted from every quality of good! When all 
is most dark and threatening around, the Father 
of the fatherless, the God ofall comfort, in order 
tobring them closer to himself, graciously per- 
mits the weak and perishing creatures of his 
power toexperience his goodness —to see some 
Star shining in the darkness, to cheer their droop- 
ing spirits—to hear some kind voice telling of | 
ahome, where the wretched may fly for comtort, 
and the weary for repose! 

Here, with choking utterance,I turn to you, my 
generous benefactors, and ask, but for your time- 
ly sympathy and support, where should I have 
been now—where my little innocent associates ? 
Alas! you may as well ask, where the scattered | 
leaves of Autumn lie; the yellow leaves, that | 
for 6 moment flutter in the wind, and then settle | 
down amongst their withered companions on the | 
cold, cold ground; the last sad refuge “of the 
fallen, the faded, and forlorn!” Ah! well may it | 
be asked, where should we have been now, but for | 
this blessed institution ? In some hovel of poverty | 
and crime, perhaps, uttering blasphemy and lies | 
instead of the Morning and the Evening prayer | 
you have taught us to pronounce! Oh! it is 
awful to think, into what an abyss of misery, here 
and hereafter, we might have been plunged, un- 
less, like the wearied dove, we had found from 
the destroying deluge of sin, a shelter in this ho. 
ly ark! 

Iam told the age in which we live, is one of 
unexampled benevolence—that Angels have as- 
sumed the forms of humanity—that the Sick are 
visited in their affliction—the Poor have the 
gospel preached tothem! We can bear blessed 
testimony, I am sure, that God has put it espe- 
cially into the hearts of the humane, to provide 
for the destitute and fatherless ! 

What is it that prompts you to bestow a thought 
upon the Orphan? What is it that makes the 
heart melt with tenderness at the cry of the 
poor and the needy? What is it that gives to pity, 
its sweetest tear—to love, its most delicious 
smile—to feeling, its most generous impulse ? 
What is it that pleads for all these little ones so 
strongly in the bosom ofthe virtuous? It is thy 
voice, O Nature! Queen of a sunny sky, wak. 
ing up the affections in the coldest bosom, until 
they bloom and blossom as the Rose ! 








I feel, we can look to you, generous friends, 
with confidence, for the means of a temporal ed- 
ucation, and for an eternal hope. 

In the temple where we worship, it is written 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heav- 
en.” Itis the mandate of Jehovah. Who shall 
gainsay it? And oh! what a harvest of merit and 
of consolation, is thus given you to gather! 
Without your mediation, itis easy for our heav- 
enly parent to provide for those whom he has 
promised “to preserve alive,” but he has chosen 
rather to associate you with Himseff, in the beau- 
ty of his own holiness; putting you as Clouds in the 
midst, to pour down on others, parched by the 
burning drought ofthe world, the dews and fer. 
tilizing rains you may receive from Him. 

Every encouragement is afforded you to con. 
tinue your alms and your prayers in our behalf. 
Already has the Almighty blessed our Institution, 
by sending forth into the world from among our 
humble band, characters conspicuous for their 
talents and their worth; and who knows what 
future Statesmen may exist even now within our 
walls, to be formed or lost according to the in- 
crease or want of your generosity ! Let us hope 
that many signal distinctions are in store for us, 
and is it expecting too much, that the instruments 
of good to society will not be confined tu one sex 
alone, but that even from among the more helpless 
objects of your bounty, there may, also, go torth 
with the blessing of God, many a modest Rebecca 
—many adevout Hannah—many an humble and 
pious Mary—many an affectionate Rachel, that 
beloved and loving wife, that beautiful mother 
of Israel! 

Love, then, these little Orphans for your own 
sake. Regard them as your brethren. Cher- 
ish them as your offspring. Consider them, as 
our blessed Saviour himself did, in order that 
when he shall appear again in his glory, and all 
the Angels of Heaven with him, he may say 
unto you on the great day: 

* Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world. For I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink: naked and ye clothed me !” 

You wil! wondering say, “Lord, when saw 
we thee an hungered, and fed thee; or thirsty 
and gave thee drink ; naked and clothed thee?” 

But the King upon the throne of his glory, 
will answer and say, “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto Sthe 
least of these my little ones, you have done it un- 
to Me! 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THEATRES AT PARIS. 

There are more than a dozen theatres in Paris, 
but I believe all the amusements may be clas- 
sed under three general heads, viz: the lyric 
theatre, the classic or legitimate French drama, 
and the modern or irregular drama, a genus 
comprehending so many, and so diversified spe. 
cies, that I cannot invent for it any characteris. 
tic name. 

There are three lyric theatres. I have, I think, 
said quite enough of the first, or Academie Roy- 
ale, devoted to the exhibition of the French ope- 
raand the Ballet. The next isthe Théatre Roy. 
al des Italiens, or Italian opera house ; this the- 
atre is kept open only six or seven months in the 
year, and is préeminently the fashionable thea- 
tre in Paris. It is exclusively a lyric theatre, 
being devoted rigidly to the exhibition of the Ital. 
ian opera, all ballets and spectacles being exclu. 
ded. Next comes the Théatre Royal de ’Opé. 
ra Comique. I do not see the reason of this sin. 
gularname. The exhibitions here are melo-dra- 
matic ; consisting of a drama of from one to three 
acts, with songs interspersed throughout the ac. 
tion. Iam not sure that the sweetest music is not 
heard here. It is very certain that most of the 
best parlour or drawing-room music originates in 
this theatre, the airs being ofa more simple and 
melodious character than those of the grand 
operas. 

Only one theatre is now devoted to the legiti- 
mate French drama, viz: the Théatre Francais. 
This isa temple, consecrated to the exhibition of 
Comedies and Tragedies, composed according 
to the rigid rules of art, withall the unities of 
time, place, and action. ‘This theatre is opened 
every night in the year, Sundays not excepted. 
Here reign still the great poets ofthe nation,Cor- 
neille, Racine, Voltaire and Moliere,and it is rare- 
“ly that a night passes without your being able to 
witness the representation of a play of oneof those 
great authors. As the unity of place is in gener- 
al strictly observed in the plays here represented, 
a change of scene is not effected, and the cur- 
tain never falls fromthe beginning to ,the end of 
the performance. The division between the 
acts is marked only by all the actors quitting the 
stage, and by a short piece of music from the or- 
chestra. Hence no time is lost in the * entr. 
actes,” and two plays in five acts are performed 
here in less time than is required for the perform. 
ance of one in England or America. Of so little 
consequence is the orchestra here, that I have 
more than once seenit given up entirely to visit. 
ers,when there was a crowded house, This is the 
stage on which Talma trod, and here still reigns 


the celebrated M’lie Mars, who,at an age exceed- 
ing sixty, still retains the soft, clear and silvery 
tones, and knows how to throw around herself 
the fascinations, of youth. 

The exhibitions in the other theatres are too 
various to be generalized; they are melodra. 
mas, eXxtravaganzas, vaudevilles, burlettas, 
farces; inshort any thing that can be dramatiz. 
ed finds a place and a mode of exhibition in Pa. 
ris. ‘These minor theatres are frequently the 
schools in which the great stars of the other thea. 
tres first rise to distinction,and the great dramatic 
hive whence emanate the swarms of plays, which 
overrun Europe and America. I think it may 
be safely affirmed that France enjoys at this day 
a monopoly of dramatic talent. Messrs. Casimir 
Delavigne and Victor Hugo are regular contrib. 
utors to the French theatre, and M. Scribe, 
who writes chiefly for the operas and minor the. 
atres,is translated into every language in Eu. 
rope. 

I have nearly done with the opera, After 
what I have written, I need hardly say that! 
like it. Iam disposed to regard it as the high- 
est order of theatrical amusements yet discov. 
ered. T'o enjoy it, itis true, a taste for music is 
absolutely necessary, else the whole would be 
a tormentas well as anabsurdity. The passion 
for the drama is one that does not long flourish 
amid a refined community. The theatre was 
perfected in the youth of civilization, and has 
been ina retrograde condition ever since. ‘Our 
Shakspeare came when the British mind was 
beginning to be keenly sensible to high intellec. 
tual treats, and gave us a characteristic theatre. 
Refinements overtook the French before any man 
of genius hadgiven acharacter to their drama, and 
hence France has no characteristic drama for 
we cannot call the imitations of the Greeks by 
the French poets a national French drama. The 
progress of philosophy and belles lettres in It. 
aly after the revival of letters was so rapid, that 
although she has always had her opera, Ita- 
ly is still without a theatre. It is with individu. 
als as with nations—the youth, springing into 
manhood, eagerly rushes to the theatre, and 
spends his evenings there in an intoxication of 
delight ; but soon he begins to find that amuse- 
ments pall, and he sighs for something which 
will touch without too much exciting and gently 
melt without kindling his passions. This desid- 
eratum is, I think, supplied by the opera. Iam 
not one of those who think that the best read. 
ings of our dramatic poets are to be heard from 
the stage. There is always, even among the best 
actors, a rant, and an affected bearing, which per. 
haps is necessarily induced by the size of the 
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theatre, but not the less disagreeable on that ac- 
count. The tone and manner of their recitations 
are certainly not those of gentlemen. I cannot 
avoid here (as I am revising this letter in Charles- 
ton) calling your attention to the elegant and 
perfectly unaffected, yet impressive elocution of 
the gentleman of this city, who has several times 
this summer contributed to the entertainment of 
the citizens by the reading of his productions. 
You have witnessed the deep and enraptured at- 
tention with which all his essays have been 
heard by crowded audiences, and you have ad- 
mired the perfectly gentlemanlike character of 
his elocution and manner. His is no stage 
trick—no sudden starts and affected shrugs— 
no rolling of the eyes in such a manner as to cre- 
ate uneasiness in the minds of the spectators— 
no horrible contortions of the face, nor tremend- 
ous intonations of the voice. On the contrary, 
it was all the still, easy, quiet and dignified man- 
ner of the perfect and accomplished gentleman. 
Dr. Irving’s style of elocution is a model which 
the best actor might be proud to imitate with 
success. 

If the objection be made that the music is un- 
natural ina drama, I would reply, that viewed 
with the eyes of severe criticism, every drama 
isa violation of the laws of nature. What busi- 
ness have monologues ina play? Who that 
can keep his own counsel ever speaks aloud to 
himself? Weare prone to run into unnatural 
extremes when we seek the natural in dramatic 
composition. Reflections which would be per- 
fectly just, natural and appropriate, when put in- 
to the mouth of an indifferent person, become 
quite unnatural when made in reference to the 
speaker’s own situation. I imagine that Cardi. 
nal Wolsey, for instance, just stunned by the 
news of his disgrace, would act more naturally 
if he were perfectly silent, or expressed his an- 
guish in groans, than Shakspeare makes him do 
when he puts into his mouth that beautiful mo- 
nologue, commencing with ‘* Farewell, a long 
farewell to all my greatness.” It has been object- 
ed by some that the growth of love was too 
rapid in the bosoms of Romeo and Juliet. Ido 
not think so. They lived under a sky beaming 
with the rays of love. They felt that inexplica- 
ble sympathy of souls which has been so_ beauti- 
fully described by Rousseau, and the peculiai 
situation in which they stood. sole heirs to houses 
which entertained towards each other an eternal 
hate, would naturally, if it did not nip their love 
in the bud, fan it into an unquenchable flame. I 
think with the gifted Corinne, that in this 
particular, Shakspeare is not inconsistent with 
nature. But what shall we say of Mercutio? 


He was a fuvoriie of Shakspeare—a model 

But washe a gen- 
Give to his description of Queen 
Mab all the praise it has received, (and I believe it 
has deserved it all, )yet the question oceurs,would 
any gentleman be tolerated in society who 
would make such unconscientiously long speech- 
es to his friends ?. And how truly unnatural is 
the miserable conceit of punning, in which so 
many of Shakspeare’s characters indulge! The 
French have tried to avoid our mistakes and 
have fallen into still greater errors. The three 
unities are, if naturally combined,almost necessa- 
rily insipid. ‘The awfully long monologues intro. 


of a finished gentleman. 
tleman ? 





duced to let the audience into the history of the 
| speaker, are ridiculous. Who ever heard ofa 
i man telling himself his own story ? 
| [ quarrel neither with Shakspeare nor the 
| French dramatists. 
| ment, 


Ihave derived high enjoy- 
both from the perusal and trom the exhi- 
| bition of their plays. I only wish to defend the 
| opera, by showing that the charge of a departure 
| from nature is quite as applicable to the legi-+ 
Perhaps, after all, the best 
defence is to show its effect upon the specta- 


mate drama as to it. 


I do not know that the passions are ever 
taken by s'ormin the opera house, as in the the- 
atre; but where an appeal is made to the softer 
emotions by the power of music, the effectis, I 
think, more thrilling. When, in La Juive, Elea- 
zer the Jew, represented by Nourrit, hears the 
voice of nature, urging him to save his tender 
daughter, the young and lovely Rachel, from a 


tor. 


horrible death, his voice, his action, his gestures, 
his hesitancy, his faltering tones, his whispers, 
(aye, whispers even in song,) his tears, all, all 
give effect to his words, and you are no more 
conscious of a departure from nature, than you 
are when Kemble stands before you and pronoun. 
ces the monologue in Hamlet. And when again 
the force of bigotry and of superstition, or, if you 
will, the power of religion, impels him in a burst 
of rapture to devote his daughter to the flames, 
rather than let her live by abjuring her faith, and 
embracing Christianity,every note that he utters, 
every syllable that he articulates, goes home to 
your bosom, and you are infected with his enthu- 
siasm. 

One of the most affecting scenes I ever wit- 
nessed,was a trio, supported by Levasseur, Nour- 
rit and M’ile Falcon, in Meyerbeer’s late opera 
of Les Huguenots. The first represents the 
character of Marcel, a protestant priest, who in 
the times of the religious persecutions united the 
character of the soldier to that of the pastor— 
the two others are affianced, but have been kept 
asunder by some of those causes whereby the 
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course of true love never doth run smooth.— 
Nourrit, (Raoul) isa protestant gentleman, aud 
Falcon (Valentine) is the daughter of a person- 
age of no less distinction than that of Governor of 
the Louvre, the murderous executioner of the 
bloody orders of Charles IX. In the dead of night, 
when the tocsin for the butchery of St. Barthele- 
mi’s eve is sounding from the towers of St. Ger- 
main |’Auxerrois, and the report of musket- 
ry all around proclaims that the work of death is 
begun,the three meet. They meet in the vestibule 
of a sanctuary ; within, are the devoted and af.- 
frighted women and children, singing the choral 
of Luther, while the sound of musketry and 
the groans of the dying and wounded make a 
melancholy accompaniment te the sacred music. 
The lover and his mistress meet. A Catholic 
herself, she brings to him the glad tidings of sal- 
vation and earthly bliss. No obstacles now op- 
pose their union—abjure his faith and she is his, 
and life is his, and happiness is his—that hap. 
piness which had so long been the subject of his 
dreams by night and of his meditation by day. 
It is astrong temptation—on the one hand life and 
love, on the other disappointment and death. 
Well may the gallant Raoul hesitate—the strug. 
gle is a desperate one, but honor and religion 
obtain the victory over the fascinations of earth- 
ly bliss. It is now Valentine’s turn to triumph. 
Oh the power and depth of woman’s love! Un- 
changeable and unconquerable, it proves superi- 
or even to the fear of death. Now then, says 
Valentine, since thou wilt not live a catholic with 
me, I will die a protestant with thee. Henceforth 
I abjure the religion of my fathers, and in the 
faith of protestantism dedicate myself to death 
with you. Raoul is filled with a holy rapture, at 
this declaration. He turns round to Marcel, 
who had been anxiously watching the issue of 
this conflict, and entreats him to bless their 
nuptials. He consents—they kneel. The deep 
bass notes of the priest warn them that their 
destiny is sealed, that their union is literally for 
the moment, that they must instantly go out of 
the sanctuary to die. He demands whether they 
are fully sensible of their awful situation; the 
answer is simple and touching. 
** Nous savons qu’au ciel seul nons devons étre unis.” 
The soft whispered notes in which this 
response is sung are exquisite. It seems 
but a whisper, yet is full of the sweetest melo- 
dy, and reaches distinctly the remotest parts of 
the hall. It isa splendid conception of the un 
ion of the sublime and beautiful; the last shades 
of earthly feeling mingling themselves in exquis- 
ite harmony with the bright glories of a religion 
which is triumphing over death. And how well 





too does that composer understand the art of 
contrasting sounds. When Levasseur in his 
fulland decp-toned bass, pronounces the bene. 
diction, the only accompaniment to his voice 
consists of six harps. The effect of the whole is 
electrical—we are presented with one bright 
idea which 1s to cheer us amid the din of car. 
nage,and when we see the newly married fall 
into each other’s arms we gently sympathize with 
taeir misfortunes, and adore that religion and 
that love which have proved stronger than the 
fear of death. 

I must close this letter with a few observations 
on the Italian opera. Its stars are of the first 
magnitude. Lablache and Tamburini for the 
bass, Rubiniand Ivanhoff for the tenor, and Sig. 
nora Grisi for the soprano, constitute together, 
as brilliant an array of talent and power as any 
theatre can command. Lablache isa very large 
and good-humored looking man ; his voice is 
stentorian, and yet perfectly musical; it is the 
rarest combination of strength and melody I ever 
heard. Rubiniis, perhaps, the ideal of man. 
ly melody embodied. His voice has remark. 
able compass aud sweetness, and he is per. 
fectly at home from the deep and full toned ten. 
or to the flute-like notes of the falsetto. He and 
Nourrit of the Academy perform similar parts. 
They are both great singers, but Rubini charms 
more by his softness; Nourrit excites admiration 
by his power and exquisite histrionic talents. In 
the latter Rubini is sadly deficient. 

How shall I write of Grisi? To understand 
or appreciate her, she must be heard. Words 
can convey no description of her charms, can 
create no impression of this wonderful prima don. 
na. In person she is rather inclined to fulness; 
she has‘the dark hair and eyes, and olive com. 
plexion of her country, and may be called hand. 
some, though not regularly beautiful. In sweet. 
ness of voice, she excels Malibran, though infe- 
rior in power; and though not so handsome as 
was her great rival, yet she is altogether a more 
loveable woman. ‘The first time I saw Grisi, she 
was playing in Bellini’s opera of I Puritani,or El- 
vira Walton. ‘The character she represented was 
that of a girl in the camp of her father, one of 
Cromwell’s officers. She had given her heart to 
an officer in the camp of Charles, and the stern 
puritan, her father, had after much entreaty 
yielded his assent to their nuptials. The lover 
comes and brings with him his corbeil du ma- 
riage, or bridal gifts. With an eagerness and 
delight almost childish, the girl examines the 
contents of the basket; every object elicits an 
exclamation of pleasure. She takes out, at last, 
a handsome veil. This discovery is followed 
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by a scream of wild delight—she places it over 
her face, then tries its effect by putting it on the 
head of a female. Her perfect satisfaction 
was exhibited in notes more and more ex- 
pressive of delight, and when at last her 
emotions clothed themselves in words, she dis- 
played a power and sweetness I had never 
dreamed of before. 
‘*T was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death—” 


. 

It is a long time since I first heard that song, 
but its memory haunts me yet, and I still feel 
somewhat of the thrilling sensation which its per- 
formance occasioned. She was made to repeat 
it. How can a person who loves music ask for 
the repetition of asong? Disappointment must 
be the consequence, for either the performer has 
put his whole soul into the execution at first, 
and therefore must necessarily fall short of him. 
self in a second effort, or the chord which 
has vibrated in the heart of the listener, is too 
tender to endure a repetition of the same excite- 
ment. Itis a species of gluttony to ask for the 
same song twice. He, who is anepicure in his 
pleasures, will as carefully avoid this kind of 
surfeit as he would unlimited indulgence in the 
gratification of his natural tastes. 

With this sentiment, I close my observations 
on the opera at Paris. 


F. A. P. 








THE TURP-SEATSHADE, 


OR 
OF BOOKS. 


The North American Review for October.— 
Agents, W. H. Berrett and S. Babcock. 

As it seems to be impracticable to fix on any 
central pointin our country, from which to issue 
a journal, expressive of the views of its different 
portions, it seems highly important that the local 
literature of the different States should perpetual. 
ly float over to each other. The North American 
Review, from the intellectual character of its 
supporters, the region from which it emanates, 
and its highly finished external execution, 
claims more general circulation than it enjoys at 
the South. The October number presents a great 
variety of interesting matter, but almost every 
reader will turn instinctively to the graceful and 
spirited article on “Miss Martineau’s Soci- 
ety in America,” which the critic treats as a’stur- 
dy boy his football, when half in sport and half 


in earnest, he rolls and kicks it across the Boston 
Common. 


NOTICES 


The startling and sorrowful fact is affirmea by 
the reviewer, that Miss Martineau was the sub- 
ject of quizzing. Painful as this idea isto the 
chivalry of our country, it relieves in some 
measure the outraged feelings of those of Miss 
Martineau’s friends who feared that she had wil- 


fully polluted her pages with untruths, such for 


instance as her account of the fires at Charles. 
ton, S. C., the preparation for removing families 
in 1831, &c. &c., and others as glaringly erro- 
neous of various parts of the country, which,aim- 
less as gratuitous, must have proceeded from the 
mischievous brains of some intending to mislead 
her. 


Janet Hamilton and other Tales. 
Berrett’s. 

A pretty two or three days’ reading for senti- 
mental young persons. 


At W. H. 


Ernest Maltravers, by the author of Pelham, 
Eugene Aram, §c. gc. At Mr. Beile’s. 

Ifa moralist wishes to extract high and pure 
sentiments for his common place book, let him 
read Ernest Maltravers; if the Christian’s 
views be darkened, and he seeks for some lofty 
perceptions of religion, let him read Ernest 
Maltravers ; if an author would look into an au. 
thor’s heart and hear mental “deep ealling unto 
deep,” let him read Ernest Maltravers; if the 
critic would go to the bright and glittering foun- 
tain of classic lore to revel in freedom, let him 
read Ernest Maltravers; but alas,if the voluptuary 
wishes his sins excused, let him look there too. 

How unfortunate is it, that the most exalted 
bock Bulwer has written shouldin some respects 
be the most profligate ! 











Wks PLOWS VASE. 


Superstition or Tuucs.—The Thugs, or se. 
cret murderers of India have a tradition that a 
demon, by the name of Ruket Beej Dana, infest- 
ed the world, and devoured mankind as often as 
they were born or created ; and to enable the 
world to be peopled, Kalee Davey determined to 
put him to death. This demon, they say, was so 
tall that the deepest ocean never reached above 
his waist; and he could, consequently, walk over 
the world at his ease. Kalee Davey attack. 
ed him, andcut him down; but from every 
drop of his blood another demon arose, and 
as she cut them down, from every crop of their 
blood another demon sprung up, and the num. 
bers increased at this geometrical rate, until she 
became fatigued with the labor. On this she 
formed two men from the sweat brushed off from 








one of her arms ; and giving them each a hand. 
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kerchiet, tuld him to put all those demons to 
death, without allowing one drop of their blood 
to fall on the ground. 
After their labor was over, they offered to | 
return to the goddess the handkerchiefs with 
which they had dore their work ; but she desir- | 
ed them to keep them as the instruments of m 
| 

| 


trade by which their posterity were to earn their 
subsistence, and to stranule men with these hand- 
kerchiefs, as they had strangled the demons, and 
liveby the plunder they acquired; and having been 
the means of enabling the world to get provided : 
with men by the destruction of the demons, their | 
posterity would be entitled to take a few for their 

own use. 





THE MAIDEN AND THE MARINER. 

The toilet’s task was o'er ; 
The satin slipper clasp'd the modell’d foot, 
The white glove rested on the snowy arm 
While Ella's heart beat lightly ;—light her tread 
As down the steps with airy giace she sprang 
To greet the neighboring ball-roum’s fairy scene, 
Then bounded tow'rds her carriage, and her laugh 
Went ringing like a happy waier-fall 
Bursting from summer hills. 

She nears the blaze 

Of the Saloon where sylphlike movements wait 
On mu-ic, as an echo on its sound ; 
Whereeyes like midnight stars shine joyously 
From out the firmament of heart and mind. 

Thecarriagestops. Hark! <A low plaintive voice! 
* Pity,” it said, “the shipwreek’d mariner, 

**Who has no friend, no country, and no ho ne.” 

“ Back, fellow!” one exclaimed, “‘away, away !”’ 
The vagrant was thrust off.—With flowing robes, 
White as the garb a new-made spirit wears 
Fair Ella glided by. Again that voice !— 

She paused—A shade came o’er her sunny brow 

Soft as murn’s vapor on a silver stream. 

“That voice of woe will haunt my thoughts,” she 
said, 

“Will mingle with the dance discordantly, 

*Should I still coldly turn mine ear away. 

“ And our dear William is a sailor too! 

“What if he need a pitying stranger’s aid, 

“ Young rebel from hearth? God bless the boy!” 

And here she heav'd a sister's natural sigh, 

And turning to the mariner she ask'd— 

“Stranger ! what wouldst thou? Can I aid thy need?” 

Bright fell the light upon the seaman’s coarse 
And tatter’d garments,—brightly too it shone 
On Ella’s flower-wreath'd brow and graceful furm. 

He paused. Ripe for the witcheries of the dance, 
E’er, though her heart was touch’d with sympathy, 
The inaiden’s slipper’d foot kept eager time 
To the loud gush of harmony that fill’d 
The near saloon, while her slight ivory fan 
Tapp’d on her open palm impatiently. 

Nearer the sea-worn veteran press’d, and cross‘d 





His hands upon his threadbare cloak and bowed. 
A moment —— Back he throws the ragged robe ' 
And lo! a manly form, in youth’s fresh glow, 
And laughing eyes beneath the clustering curls 
That hang in ripened fulness o’er his brow ! 
’Tis William, the gay wanderer, and he clasps 
The youthful Ella to his brother: heart! C. G. 








Obituary. 
EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRiSS DELIVERED AT THE 
Interment or Miss MARY S. WHITA. 
KER, Cuarteston, Oct. 28, 1837. 
We trust that the sting of death has been re. 
moved, and that the victory of the grave has been 
triumphed over, by the departed friend, over 


/ whose remains we are now dropping the tear of 
unavailing regret. 


Witness the patience and re. 
signation with which she has sustained a long and 
unusual series of afflictions. Witness the purity 
and humility of her heart—and her unvarying in 
nocence of character and conduct. Witness her 
firm and devout faith in her Saviour—her constant 
and pious attention to the ordinances of religion. 
Witness the extraordinary and sweet composure 
with which she met the king of terrors. If the 
power of religion were ever prevalent, if a firm 
trust in the promises of God ever supported a 
sinking soul, if the efficacy of a well grounded 
and sincere examination of the scriptures anda 
consequent belief in Jesus Christ as the Son and 
Messenger of God, and asan all-sufficient Sav. 
iour, ever operated to produce the triumph of 
the true Christian, they certainly were exhibited 
in the person of her, whose mortal part we are 
now to consign to the dust. She professed to 
have attained unto the hope of the Christian—she 
viewed not death with unfeeling indifference, and 
did not presume to divest herself of those anx. 
ious apprehensions which become every siuful 
and imperfect being, about to be ushered into the 
presence of that Being, whose power and holi- 
ness and majesty are infinitely great and terrible. 
Farewell, beloved Saint! Our dearest consola- 
tion now is, that thy afflictions which were com- 
paratively but for a moment, have worked out 
for thee an exceeding weight of glory. We 
cheerfully commit thee to the bosom of thy Fa 
ther and thy God. 





TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The tardy appearance of this number of The 
Rose, will be richly compensated by the articles 
relating tothe Orphan House, the necessary ar- 
rangements for which have occasioned the delay 
The lines of “S.” are respectfully declined 
as having rather too political a bearing for poetry. 
Communications from Camden and from Ma- 
ryville, (Tenn.) have been received. 








